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the State had really been unified with Society by a
complete acknowledgement of natural right, when the
State had acknowledged its own basic limitations,
then it might be used, as a cleansed weapon, by the
ardent reformer. What was imperative was the
recognition that the people came before the government
and should use that government as a servant. Once
that fact had been firmly impressed upon the public
consciousness, State Action would lose its terrors.
Leviathan must be harnessed and made the draught-
horse of the individual. Societ3^ is a natural growth,
and on that growth man erects his own artificial struc-
tures ; these governments are made for him, not he
for them. They are his tools ; but, like all machines,
they may acquire the mastery. Woe unto man when
that occurs ! That, in a sentence, is Pained social
theory. Had his posterity paid more heed to him,
the world had been a happier place.
It is not surprising that Paine's works should have
run through many editions and reprints, while Godwin's
Political Justice was not republished after his lifetime,
despite the fact that in his day his reputation stood
immensely high. For Paine, after all, was an English
Radical, He had no hesitations in expressing his
hatred of kings and priests, his contempt for diplomats
and war-mongers. But, while he condemned govern-
ment as a necessary nuisance, he was prepared to make
* government' do a great deal in the way of positive
reform. By putting forward, in the second volume
of The Rights of Man, a constructive political programme,
he showed himself to be that most popular thing, a
practical man. But William Godwin, novelist, play-
wright, and journalist, was not the man to make com-
promises with the State, All government is anathema
to him, even though it be purged of monarchy and